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reach these ends by wholly different routes. The animals show in- 
stinctive recognition of spatial relations as a result of organized 
racial reaction. Man has to work out many of his reactions indi- 
vidually. To demand a single formula for the two processes of 
development is to confuse the final stage of the evolution with its 
earlier stages. 

These illustrations make clear the position which I hold regarding 
the nature and treatment of perception. Perception is a compact, 
immediate process dependent for its explanation upon present con- 
ditions here and now at hand. To depart from this formula tends 
to destroy clearness of thought and exposition. 

Charles H. Judd. 

Yale Univeesitt. 
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THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE eighth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation took place, in conjunction with the sixtieth annual 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
in Baltimore, at the invitation of the Johns Hopkins University, on 
December 29, 30, and 31, 1908. 

The official social functions were a reception by President Ira 
Remsen, of the Johns Hopkins University, to members of the asso- 
ciation and affiliated societies in McCoy Hall on Monday evening, 
and the joint smoker of the American Philosophical Association, the 
American Psychological Association, and the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology at the Johns Hopkins Club on Wednes- 
day evening. 

Three presidential addresses were read before the associations. 
The Philosophical Association adjourned, as usual, to hear the address 
of the President of the Psychological Association, on Wednesday 
afternoon. Professor Stratton spoke on "The Betterment of Rival 
Types of Explication " in psychology, making a broad-minded appeal 
for an open-door policy. In the evening, the President of the Philo- 
sophical Association, Professor Miinsterberg, addressed a large audi- 
ence in the assembly room of the Baltimore City College, in his usual 
eloquent fashion, on ' ' The Problem of Beauty. ' ' And at the close of 
the last session, on Thursday, the association listened to the President 
of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology, Professor 
J. Macbride Sterett, who spoke on "The Proper Affiliation of Psy- 
chology—with Philosophy or with the Natural Sciences?" 
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The meetings were, for the most part, interesting and well at- 
tended, but the opinion was generally voiced that there were too 
many presentations at each session and that the previously prepared 
discussions created a formal and unsatisfactory atmosphere. It 
would be advantageous if abstracts could be circulated more freely 
beforehand and the discussion trusted to the spontaneity of the 
moment. Logical problems had by far the greatest prominence, 
being represented by more than half of the papers. Pragmatism, 
except for some criticisms, appeared only in the form of a philosophy 
of development, but as such was of considerable importance. Ethics 
was represented by two studies, both at the last meeting; theology 
had one paper, the first day; and, except for Professor Miinsterberg's 
address, esthetic problems did not appear at all. 

The first paper of the regular sessions, by Dr. Karl Schmidt, 
"Concerning a Philosophic Platform," urged the establishment of a 
basis of agreement amongst philosophers in the form of a problem to 
which progressive contribution might be made, so that philosophy 
could attain a growth similar to that of science. A like note was 
struck at the last meeting by the "Doctrine of Histurgy," of Mrs. 
Franklin, in which was commended a fixed group of principles for 
philosophy, selected by a consensus of the competent, and fitted to- 
gether to constitute a woven tissue or fabric of truth. 

Professor Spaulding followed Dr. Schmidt with a paper on ' ' The 
Postulates of a Self -critical Epistemology. " After pointing out 
that epistemological theories, as knowledge, usually contradict their 
own principles, Professor Spaulding proceeded to expound the pos- 
tulates of a self-critical theory and to find such a theory in evolu- 
tionary realism. A short, but lively, discussion followed. Professor 
Woodbridge interpreted the first postulate "that there must be pos- 
tulates" as a denial of the possibility of epistemology, or rather the 
reduction of it to logic. This view was so well seconded that it 
seemed as if epistemology was to vanish from philosophy, and Pro- 
fessor Spaulding had to take refuge in the position that at least there 
are problems involved in knowing and the solutions of these problems 
must be based on hypotheses. 

Miss Eousmaniere contributed a study in inductive logic, cour- 
ageously undertaking to provide "A Substitute for Mill's Methods in 
an Introductory Course." As scientific investigation does not actu- 
ally follow the course layed down by Mill, a new account based on 
recent science, Pasteur's "Life and Letters," is formulated. Discus- 
sion showed approval of the plan, but a desire for further generaliza- 
tion and development of the results. 

As representative of theological problems, Dr. Hayes described 
our knowledge of God as the result of inference closely analogous to 
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that whereby we attain our knowledge of men. It was objected that 
the latter knowledge is acquired through direct perception of bodily 
expressions, and Dr. Hayes replied that we could know men equally 
well through their works. 

Mr. Steele's " Naturalistic and Theoretic Thinking" touched 
upon so many great philosophical problems that it proved fruitless 
in discussion. 

On "Wednesday morning there was a large attendance and a some- 
what less scattering of interests. Dr. Ewer's "Paradoxes in Real- 
istic Bpistemology " defended dualistic realism on the ground that 
its paradoxes are not genuine contradictions although the facts may 
be puzzling. Perceptions need not claim to be perceptions of present 
objects, and are, in fact, always perceptions of a more or less re- 
mote past. 

Professor Albee exposited the "Present Meaning of Idealism." 
Prefacing his remarks with the assertion that subjective idealism and 
materialism are dead, he defined objective idealism as the philosophy 
that starts with experience and analyzes its two complementary parts, 
the subjective and the objective. Mind is merely one side of experi- 
ence when experience is regarded as an organic whole. The distinc- 
tion between realism and idealism is vanishing with the increasing 
recognition of experience as the only reality. Mr. Pitkin asked the 
pertinent question, If idealism is no longer a means of explanation, 
but merely a method, why retain the name? to which was replied, 
The name is to commemorate its idealistic ancestors. 

The discussion of the afternoon was tensest over Professor Creigh- 
ton's criticism of portions of Professor Baldwin's "Genetic Logic" — 
under the title ' ' The Notion of the Implicit in Logic. ' ' The genetic 
series always demands something new; it is, therefore, not explana- 
tory, and its underlying identity is not clear. Professor Baldwin 
explained that both teleological and mechanical analyses depend upon 
imposing outside categories on a series, while real explanation must 
be implicit in the series. Both teleological and mechanical explana- 
tion are possible, but they are not exhaustive. Time limitations cut 
off the discussion without mutual understanding having been reached. 

With respect to "The Field of Propositions that have Full Fac- 
tual Warrant," Professor Marvin pointed out that generalization in 
the factual field is extremely limited. Our factual propositions 
quickly become postulates. The facts form a logical bridge between 
the existential and the non-existential; they suggest principles and 
guide development, but all inference is deductive. Induction goes 
by leaps. 

Dr. Sheldon's "Analysis of Simple Apprehension" was a psycho- 
logical study of presentations having objective reference, and con- 
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eluded that the psychological facts give no justification of the logical 
use of the subject-predicate relation. The sufficient definition of the 
simplest cognition is a content in relation, plus a disposition to 
believe. Mr. Pitkin pointed out that such psychological analysis is 
not fruitful, for it is not itself indisputable. 

On "Wednesday afternoon the first paper was omitted on account 
of the absence of Professor Leighton, but even so the meeting was 
hurried. "The Outline of Cosmic Humanism," by Dr. Doan, recalls 
an early suggestion of Charles S. Peirce, and was aptly characterized 
by the last speaker of the day, Professor Hume, as Schopenhauerian 
pragmatism. Professor Hume spoke of "Pragmatism in its Rela- 
tion to the History of Philosophy," and drew the conclusion that 
pragmatists ought to pay more attention to the meaning of will ; and 
if they pass beyond merely human will, Schopenhauerian and 
Fichtean pragmatisms are possible, and pragmatism may even find 
itself functioning as absolute idealism. 

Professor Montague, on "The Good, the True, and the Beauti- 
ful," also criticized the pragmatic movement. The true can not be 
subordinated to the good, for the true arises from the conformance 
of a judgment to environment, the good from the conformance of 
environment to desire, and the beautiful from the harmony of an 
organism with its environment; and these concepts are, therefore, 
essentially independent. 

The best received and most brilliant paper of the afternoon was 
Professor Moore's "Absolutism and Teleology." Absolutism com- 
plains that the evolutionary point of view can furnish no criterion 
of progress, but absolutism, although it assumes a goal for the uni- 
verse, admits that no finite individual can know what that goal really 
is, and so it gets no help from the assumption. Professor Hibben 
was inclined to demur on the ground that the two points of view, 
absolutistic and developmental, are not mutually exclusive. 

Thursday morning was devoted to a discussion: "Realism and 
Idealism." Although expressing doubts as to the utility of the 
discussion, Professor Royce appeared as the first speaker. He stated 
his well-known form of idealism. The real world is nothing but the 
true interpretation of the surroundings in which I find myself. To 
reject idealism is to declare that your world is interpreted in a way 
which is not an interpretation. Professor Royce spoke rather sharply 
of those who are always prating of experience as if experience were 
something inflexibly given, whereas immediate personal experience is 
inadequate, and human experience is only an ideal construction. The 
real world is postulated, or, in the language of Professor Miinster- 
berg, acknowledged. The essence of idealism is to hold that the 
world is real only as an interpretation of experience. Therefore, he 
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added, all idealism's opponents will verify this thesis and appear as 
idealists. 

Professor Dewey, who followed, claimed to avoid this consequence 
by remaining within specific concrete limitations. He showed that, 
in its history, the logic of description has always side-stepped idealism 
and remained realistic. It is only the generalization of logical 
motives that leads to absolutism. 

Professor Woodbridge followed with the statement that idealists 
make the reflective character of consciousness primary, while realists 
make it secondary. He then developed his realistic theory of the 
nature of consciousness, affirming the existence of both qualitative 
and quantitative causes in nature and explaining the presence of 
sense organs as an apparatus developed to bring about responsiveness 
to qualitative causes. This responsiveness results in qualitative 
effects which we call sense qualities. These qualities, however, do 
not constitute consciousness. It is only when reactions due to the 
coordinating and unifying function of the nervous system supervene 
upon these qualities that consciousness exists. 

Professor Bakewell criticized at some length the popular inter- 
pretations of Berkeley. Bealists must retain reality within experi- 
ence; the solid ground of fact resolves into the shifting ground of 
experience, and idealism is differentiated only by the stress it lays 
on the subject-object relation and the activity of thought. 

Professor Norman Smith criticized vigorously both realists and 
idealists for shirking the problem of the relation of mind and body. 
Objective idealism merely emphasizes the relation of subject and 
object, but does not touch the psychophysical problem. Professor 
Dewey's realism vacillates between subjectivism and materialism, 
and for Professor Woodbridge, also a materialist, the relation of 
mind and body is passed over as a needless metaphysical puzzle. 
Avenarius and Bergson have been obliged to make this problem cen- 
tral, and Professors Dewey and "Woodbridge ought to do so. 

The papers were then open to discussion. Professor Ormond 
expressed his doubts of there being any real issue at stake. Professor 
Dewey asked that the label materialism be defined, and if he is a 
materialist, what of it.? The discussion might have been more inter- 
esting if there had been some attempt to answer these questions. 
Professor Woodbridge showed some surprise that he should have been 
thought to have centered his discussion on any other problem than 
that of the relation of mind and body, and did not appear overcome 
by the criticism that his view made certain problems needless meta- 
physical puzzles. Professor Smith appealed to the audience as to 
whether Professor Woodbridge had said anything about conscious- 
ness. The discussion was summed up by Professor Eoyce as veri- 
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fying his prediction, and especially Professor Dewey had made use 
of an idealistic scheme of past and present in his historical remarks. 
Professor Woodbridge merely put himself out of the world and 
described how it looks to one who is not in it. The problem of mind 
and body is to be solved through the fact that the brain itself is only 
real as an idealistic interpretation. 

Several interesting things must have appeared to an onlooker in 
this discussion. In the first place, as had already been suggested by 
Professor Albee's paper on Wednesday, idealism has taken on a new 
meaning and is not so different from realism as might have been 
supposed. It was also interesting, within twenty-four hours of the 
time we had been told by Professor Albee that materialism was dead, 
to find it reincarnated in Professors Dewey and Woodbridge— or 
shall we take Professor Albee's statement and Professor Smith's 
criticism as the premises .of an enthymeme of the third order? The 
underlying differences between the idealists and the realists might, 
perhaps, have been more clearly brought out by a discussion of abso- 
lutism and non-absolutism, as such differences were evident although 
not explicitly expressed. In general, the idealists seemed more 
polemical and were prepared to start from a preconceived interpreta- 
tion of the universe as a whole, and the realists were too busy devel- 
oping their concrete problems to indulge in as much polemic as would 
have been desirable. The idealistic contributions to thought were 
limited necessarily to the exposition or the filling in of already exist- 
ing systems, almost to deductions of consequences, while the contribu- 
tions of the realists took the form of a growth toward a system not yet 
fully denned. 

Wide-spread fatigue, due to the strain of the previous meetings, 
was manifest on Thursday afternoon, and the pressure of time was 
greater than ever. Considerable interest was aroused by the paper 
of Dr. Isaac Husic, substituted for the one announced, on "A Plan for 
a Philosophical Lexicon of Philosophic Terms in Greek, Syriac, 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Latin." It was voted informally, as an expres- 
sion of interest, that a committee be appointed by the Chair to con- 
sider the value of the work, and to report on it to the association in 
the business meeting of next year. Professors Eoyce, Newbold, and 
Gardiner were appointed. 

The result of Professor Singer's "Eeflections on Kant's First 
Antinomy" was that Kant's discussion is adequate in so far as it 
deals with space, but inadequate as to time. A finite past time is 
intelligible, for there are no moments in a mechanical system in a 
state of complete rest, but the fact of a finite or infinite past can 
only be settled on experimental grounds. An infinity of experiments 
is necessary, so the antinomy holds good. 
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The ethical discussions of the meeting were presented by Dr. 
Cohen and by Dr. Mecklin. Dr. Cohen's paper, on "Kant's Doc- 
trine of the Summum Bonum," was an interpretation and defense 
of Kant's union of goodness and happiness. Dr. Mecklin 's "Idea 
of Justice in Christian Ethics" contrasted the Greek view of justice 
as an attribute of the state with the Christian attribution of it to 
the individual. Justice is not a Christian virtue, for it conflicts with 
self-sacrifice, and consequently holds a place only in the last 
judgment. 

Mrs. Franklin's paper has been mentioned in connection with 
Dr. Schmidt's in the account of the first session. 

At the business meeting of the association a vote of thanks was 
offered to the Johns Hopkins University for the courtesies shown the 
association. The following officers were elected : President, Professor 
Hibben, of Princeton University ; Vice-president, Professor Tufts, of 
the University of Chicago; Secretary-treasurer, Professor Thilly, of 
Cornell University, new members of the Executive Committee, Pro- 
fessor Bakewell, of Yale University, and Professor Woodbridge, of 
Columbia University, to succeed Professor Lord, of Columbia. 

Dr. Cunningham, of Middlebury College, Professor "Wilde, of the 
University of Minnesota, Professor Payne, of the University of 
Virginia, and Professor Pratt, of Williams College, were elected 
members of the association. 

It was voted to leave the decision as to the place of the next 
meeting of the Philosophical Association to the Executive Committee, 
with an expressed preference for New Haven. 

The committee on the publication of important works of early 
American philosophers reported that the Columbia University Press 
would probably be enabled by friends of the University to publish 
the "Elements of Philosophy," by Samuel Johnson, the first Presi- 
dent of Kings College, edited by Professor Woodbridge, under the 
auspices of the name of the association. The committee was asked 
to continue its work by encouraging other universities to do likewise 
with respect to appropriate works, and $75 from the funds of the 
association was set aside to aid in the preparation of a bibliography 
of early American philosophy. 

It was resolved that a committee be appointed by the Chair to 
cooperate with similar committees from the Historical Society and 
other societies in getting philosophical research before the Carnegie 
Institution in Washington under the same conditions as other scien- 
tific work. And it was also resolved that a committee be appointed 
to cooperate with similar committees from other societies to influence 
the Committee on Ways and Means in Washington to the end of 
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having scientific books, printed in English, admitted at the Customs 
House free of duty. 

Harold Chapman Brown. 
Columbia Univebsity. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

La philosophie moderne. Abel Rey. Paris : Ernest Flammarion. 1908. 

Pp. 369. 

It is the purpose of this book to present " a summary statement of the 
form which the great problems of philosophy assume at the present time." 
The original physiognomy of modern philosophy is a result of the intimate 
connection between philosophy and science. Instead of ignoring the 
accomplishments of scientific activity, according to the manner of the pre- 
ceding epoch, the philosophy of to-day takes as a point of departure of its 
inquiries the results of positive knowledge. Leaving aside all isolated 
attempts at solution, we have the general tendency of theoretic activity 
expressed in the antithesis of "scientism" and pragmatism. Either sci- 
entific method is the only path to the attainment of truth (positivism, 
rationalism, "scientism") or there are other sources of true knowledge, 
such as " religious feeling, moral ideas, sentimental intuitions." Accord- 
ing to this latter point of view, science is an artifice whose sole validity 
consists in its practical utility. The current of ideas representing this 
movement is synthetized under the expression "pragmatism." It is the 
essential thesis of this study to oppose " scientism " to pragmatism. 

The method to be followed in this examination of contemporary philo- 
sophical problems is indicated by the characteristic intimate connection 
between philosophy and science already noted as the original physiognomy 
of modern philosophy. Each chapter of this book is devoted to a special 
problem, and is at the same time concerned with a fundamental science, 
or rather with the value of the particular science, the objective knowledge 
it can give us. Chapters II., III., IV., V., VI., VII. are concerned, 
respectively, with the problem of number and extension (the quantitative 
properties of matter), the problem of matter, the problem of life, the 
problem of mind, the moral problem, the problem of knowledge and of 
truth. The fundamental query throughout these discussions presents 
itself as follows : Is knowledge merely a consequence of practical activity, 
and is truth to be identified with that which succeeds? or is success a 
result of science because knowledge is of real relations? While it is the 
primary aim of the author to give an unbiased outline of the existing 
condition of the discussion as manifested in the general problem of each 
science, he briefly indicates his own conclusion upon the subject in favor 
of the scientific or positivistic point of view as against the teaching of 
pragmatism. He affirms that the knowledge to be obtained by means of 
scientific method is satisfactory to his own requirements, but admits that 
there may be other needs for other natures. 



